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Jahrbiicher, January 1887, translated by Mrs. 
Jane Loring Edmunds, under the title: 'The 
Irish Element in Mediaeval Culture ' (N. Y. 
Putnams, 1891). In the essentials of Christianity 
the Irish of the seventh century were purer 
than any of their contemporaries. But their 
faith and ritual had come to them from the 
apostolic church through early Gaul, before 
the church of Rome had ever begun to estab- 
lish its supremacy. Irish observances differed 
slightly from Roman. The Irish tonsure was 
not the same. Also the Irish Easter-cycle 
was the old Jewish-Christian, and not the new 
Roman. Upon these two points turned the 
whole controversy of a later time between the 
Roman missionaries and the Irish. See Bede's 
Historia, Book iii, ch. 25, 26 ; v. ch. 15. When 
finally the Irish church gave up its opposition 
and was merged in the general Roman Catholic 
Church, accepting all its rites and ceremonies, 
then it became the fashion to libel the early 
Irish recalcitrants as heretics or what not. 
And because their Easter-cycle had been the 
Jewish cycle, it became part of the fashion to 
tax the Irish church with Judaism. As if the 
contemporaries of Columban had had time for 
such backsliding ! Warren, in his ' Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Celtic Church,' pp. 9-46, examines 
one by one the imputations of heresy against 
the early Irish church and shows their ground- 
lessness. 

In truth the entire Disibod story seems to 
me mythical. Zimmer does not mention him 
among the great Irishmen. Disibod is scarcely 
an Irish name ; the termination -bod has a 
Teutonic ring. Even the form Disen is 
questionable Irish. And could there have 
been an abbey of Disemberg in the diocese of 
Menz early in the seventh century ? To me the 
story reads like an attempt to explain the 
Disemberg (or Disenburg) foundation by in- 
venting an eponymous hero, akin to the story 
of Port and his two sons in the English 
Chronicle, anno 501. 

Pardon the length of these remarks, in view 
of the general bearings of the question. We 
shall never, it seems to me, arrive at any clear 
understanding of the early middle ages unless 
we throw overboard every page of the later 
chronicles and vitae sanctorum and insist 
upon contemporary evidence. Nor shall we 



ever dojustice to early Ireland unless we take 
Columban and his school for just what they 
were and did, and not for what their detractors 
made them out to be. There was in the early 
Irish church undoubtedly much that was crude, 
much that is repugnant to our nineteenth 
century notions. But all that was the remnant 
of the paganism that even St. Patrick tried in 
vain to eradicate. With the doctrines of Juda- 
ism it had nothing in common. 
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AN ARTIFICIAL VOWEL-ROUNDER. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs :— Every unrounded vowel sound is 
supposed to have a corresponding rounded 
sound. The French u of lune, for example, is 
said to be nothing but the round form of the 
French i in si. By this is meant, that the 
tongue for the u is in the same position as for 
the i, but that the lips, which in i were "open," 
have in u been drawn together till only a small 
opening remains. If, then, one could bring 
the lips into the round position without 
changing the tongue-position of *, one could 
produce the more difficult 11 sound. But just 
here lies the difficulty. Very few can, like 
Sievers, accomplish this feat. 

If, now, we take an oval piece of pasteboard 
with a hole in it the size of the lip-opening, and 
place it firmly against the lips while we are 
pronouncing the clear i of si, the resultant 
sound, escaping through the hole in the paste- 
board, should be the u of lune, or at least a 
fair approximation to that sound. The piece 
of pasteboard should be large enough to lap 
over the lips at all points, and should be bent 
to suit the contour of the mouth. A more 
pleasant material is, of course, glass. A glass 
rounder may easily be obtained by having an 
oval piece cut from the side of any clear glass 
cylinder, tumbler, or bottle. The cylinder 
should be from two to three inches in diameter, 
to give the right curve to the plate. As I shall 
try to show later, a clear glass rounder of this 
kind is useful in other and perhaps more 
important ways. 

It is evident, however, that if such a rounder 
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succeeds in developing round from unround 
vowels, it should work the other way also. 
That is, one who did not know the vowel of si, 
but knew that of lime, should be able to derive 
the i from the u. The method would be this: 
let him first fix his lips as for an ordinary open 
vowel, then let him put the plate against them, 
and produce the known «-sound. On taking 
away the plate, the sound should be that of i in 
si, for the tongue remains in the 7^-position 
which, if phoneticians are right, is also the 
z-position, and the lips have all the time re- 
mained " open." To take another and better 
example : one unacquainted with the high-back 
of Gaelic laogh, ought to be able to derive it, 
if he knows the high-back-round of French on. 
For, by producing on through the rounder, and 
by then taking the rounder away during the 
production of voice, there should be an instant 
change to high-back. The whole matter rests 
on the temporary substitution of a plate for the 
lips, and the idea is so simple that no further 
description is necessary. 

If it be true that we can thus derive an 
unknown from a known vowel, the fact is 
evidently of some value ; for wherever a 
language has a round vowel and not its open 
mate, or the open vowel and not the round 
mate, it would be possible for one who knew 
the sounds of that language to discover, at 
least with considerable accuracy, the unknown 
sound. A glance at any vowel table will show 
at once in how many cases this would be 
valuable. The number of these cases is largely 
increased for a person who has learned two or 
or three of the simpler vowels of a foreign 
language, such, for an English-speaking person, 
as 1 and on of French, and o of German. It is 
usually unsafe to experiment on foreign sounds, 
yet these simpler vowels may be thoroughly 
mastered and may then serve as a basis for the 
production of others. 

To determine whether such a rounder has 
any practical value in the acquirement of new 
sounds, I have been trying it with my beginning 
classes in French. It is perhaps too early to 
speak definitely, but certainly a large per cent 
of my pupils have either the French u or a 
close approximation to it. It would of course 
be absurd to claim that the rounder can do 
any more than to teach the ear how the u, or 



unknown vowel, sounds, but even that would 
be a great deal, for it is there the student must 
begin. The rounder is an attempt to provide 
him a model which he may consult as often as 
he wishes. Aside from any value in and of 
itself, such a mechanical contrivance, especially 
if made by the student, would serve to fix his 
attention more particularly on pronunciation. 
I shall be very glad to know the results of any 
attempts to use the rounder as an aid to pro- 
nunciation. 

I have said that a glass plate such as is 
described has other and perhaps more im- 
portant uses than those just mentioned. It is 
clear that with such a plate, we can pronounce 
o, ou, the u of foot, or indeed any round 
vowel, with the lips in the open position. This 
means that with good light and a mirror, we 
can, by means of such a glass plate, see the 
tongue in these round vowels, a thing which, I 
believe, has hitherto been impossible. The 
slightest quivering or change of the tongue in 
passing from one of these vowels to another, 
may be clearly noted. The consonants also 
offer a good field for examination, especially 
the lip-stop consonants, p and b, the lip-nasal 
m, and the so-called lip-back, wh and w. 

I may add that the rounders which I have 
were made by David Walsh, Union Glass 
Works, Somerville, Mass., but a short distance 
from Harvard University, where the rounder 
was first used. Mr. Walsh is an exceedingly 
careful and intelligent workman, and for 
experimental apparatus in glass, is one of the 
best in America. 

Raymond Weeks. 
University of Michigan. 
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To the Editors of Mod. Long. Notes : 

Sirs : — In the Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 1890, 
p. xviii, mention is made of the word hutchels, 
used in East Tennessee to denote ' dried 
peaches.' It is mentioned there as a ' dialectic 
survival of Older English.' But what is that 
older form of the word ? If none were to be 
found, may the term not be explained as a 
German loan-word, lately introduced into East 
Tennessee English ? There is, in German, the 
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